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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—2. 
DEATH. 

I was glad when the morning light came 
breaking through the ragged clouds. With 
it, I arose and made iny way to the sick 
man’s home, to inquire how he did. My 
father met me as I stepped upon the thres- 
hold and without asking, I learned from 
hiscountenance, that the good old man 
must die. 

‘Go and look, my son,’ said my father, 
and learn that life is but a vapor.’ 

The victim of the destroyer was lying 
upon his back, and his eye was fixed in its 
socket.. His brow was knit, as if the pain 
of disease was insupportable. His weep- 
ing wife stood over him, bathing his cold 
temples, and his sons and daughters were 
round about the bed, with hushed sobs and 
fast-flowing tears. Lewis knelt his head 
upon his bosom and wept; and the old 
man lifted his hand upon him while his 
lips moved, as ifhe spoke a blessing. 

It was ascene too holy to be intruded 
upon by stranger feet, and I went away. 
but I shall never forget that morning or its 
lessons. All day long I sat at my window, 

watching the swift feet of the villagers, as 
they went to the afflicted house proffering 
wsistance and speaking kind words of con- 
wlation and comfort ; and marking their 
ilowand solemn pace, as they left the place 
dfmourning. Mr. Wentworth tarried with 
him, and when his pain subsided, the two 
toly men talked together of separation and 
wion again in heaven, and prayed and 
verehappy that they had walked with 
. At sunset, it seemed when the clouds 
ttoke away and rolled back their massive 

‘lumns of pure gold, that they opened a 

gateway for the freed soul to enter the ce- 
lestial world; for it was whispered then, 
mong the villagers, that good old Mr. 

Benton was dead. 











Narrative. 
THE BOY ADMIRAL. 


OR, WHAT WILL Yeu BE? 
‘What are you going to be?’ is a ques- 
‘on Toften ask my young friends, when I 
tiveachance to talk with them ; for I 
¢to know what plans and hopes they 
ve formed, in their minds, of what they 
% to be and to do. It comes natural to 
Mtoask this question, and once in a 
‘hile it is answered in a manner which is 
‘ty pleasing. 
‘And what will you be?’ I am half dis- 
Weed to ask the young reader of this 
etch, at the start. No doubt there would 
Many answers, showing different tastes 
“ Breat differences of character. There 
y Jones, who has been reading some 
tin history where the account of a 
meat battle is given, and he is full of the 
of the soldier, and the fame of the 
battles he may win. These things 
"“azzle his eyes that he does not think of 

















the great General who has lost the 
battle, nor of the tens of thousands 
of soldiers who lie dead, or wounded 
and dying, on the bloody field, nor 
of the tens of thousands of widows 
and orphans who will weep, or who 
have long since wept over the loss 
of a husband and a father. Harry 
& Jones thinks it must be a fine thing 
to be a conqueror, and he cries out, 
as he stands up and puts on a sol- 
‘dier-like air, ‘1 will be a General.’ 
Zz) ‘And what will you be?’ ‘0,’ 
says Jo Hardy, who has heard or 
Fa read accounts of the strange sights 
in foreign lands, ‘I will be a captain, and 
sail all round the world ina ship of my 
own" and his eye flashes with spirit as he 
fancies himself on the deck of a noble ship, 
with his trumpet in his hand, giving orders 
to the sailors, and riding over the waves 
as if they were his own. 

‘ And what will you be?’ we ask as we 
turn to a gentle girl who is waiting to 
hear what we have to say. She has no 
idea of fighting and killing other people; 
she never expects to swing a trumpet on 
shipboard, nor to be a great traveller; and 
as she has never thought much about it, 
she answers, ‘I don’t know, sir! but I 
hope I shall be good.’ 

Don’t Know! That is the answer of 
most of the boys and girls. They hardly 
know what they are best fitied for, and so 
they wait to find out. But many might 
know were they to take the time to think 
what they liked best, and make up their 
minds what they would like to do. A 
little boy of nine years old once saw his 
father getting ready to go to the battle- 
field, and he said, ‘1 want to go with you, 
father!’ But the answer was, ‘ you are 
too young, my son!’ The little boy beg- 
ged to go to the battle field, and at last 
his father said to him, ‘If you will go to 
the altar of the gods, and swear eternal 
hatred to the Romans, you may go!’ The 
little boy went to the temple, and on the 
altar of Jupiter swore eternal hatred to the 
people of Rome. That little boy never 
forgot his oath. He grew up to be a man, 
and his name was Hannibal, the great Car- 
thaginian. Those were the teachings of a 
heathen father, and such were the vows 
made to a heathen god. Why should not 
Christian children make their vows of love 
on the altar of Christian temples, where 
they learn of Him who is the Prince of 
Peace? Why should they not be as faith- 
ful in keeping their vows as was the great 
heathen General of Carthage? 

‘And what will you be?’ saidI one day 
to a little fellow in one of our schools. ‘I 
don’t know, sir! but I am going to get an 
education, and then I will know what I 
am best qualified for!’ A noble answer 
was itnot? He is determined to be fitted 
for something useful in the world, and so 
he starts by getting an education; and if 
he lives, I have no doubt he will have it. 
Boys and girls do not seem to know how 
much an education is worth. There is no 
knowing what the possession of knowledge 
will do fora man or woman, if they are 
thereby prepared to take a useful place in 
the world. Many young scholars do not 
see ‘ what good it is going to be.’ But 
should they all act on the plan of little 
Reuben, the men and women of the next 
age will be betterthan any that have gone 
before them. 

A gentleman once had a little fellow in 
his employ who came to him one morning 
and said, ‘I wish you would pay me the 
rest of my wages sir!’ 











‘Why, Thomas! what now? What do 
you want to do?’ 

‘I am going away, sir.’ 

Thomas was anorphan. His father and 


mother were both dead, and he felt as 
though he had no home, for his step-moth- 
er had married again, and he did not feel 
that he had a parent or friend to care for 
him, and he was resolved to seek his for- 
tune for himself. 

‘ Where are you going, Thomas?’ 

‘I am going a long way, sir; but I do 
not wish to tell you.’ 

‘But you must tell me. I cannot let 
you go, without knowing where you are 
going ;’ andafter some persuasion Thomas 
replied, 

‘I AM GOING TO BE A BritisuH Ap- 
MIRAL!’ 

*An Admiral, Thomas! 
in the British Navy 

* Yes, sir!’ 

* But how will you get there ?’ 

*O,I shall go from here to an English 
city, and get on board a ship somehow.’ 

‘But two shillings is a small sum to 
take so longa journey with. You will 
soon run ont of change.’ 

‘ There are plenty of people who will help 
a little boy on his road. Give me my mo- 
ney, sir; I want to start.’ 

‘ Don’t be in too much hurry, Thomas ; 
a few minutes will not make much differ- 
ance ina journey ofso many hundred miles. 
Tell me why you want to be an Admiral.’ 

‘O, I want to be a great man, and fight 
great battles for the country, and have a 
large fleet of ships to command.’ 

‘ Yes, that sounds very grand, Thomas ; 
but are you sure you will, after all, get to 
be an Admiral? There are but few such 
men in any navy, and the chances are not 
so great but that you may be disappointed. 
You may be an officer of high rank, but to 
be an Admiral is a difficult thing.’ 

‘ Well, I am ready to try what I can do.’ 

* Did you ever think what an Admiral is 
for?’ 

‘Why, to go out with ships and fight 
battles on the sea.’ 

‘Have you thought what a sailor in the 
navy and a soldier in the army are for ?— 
Do you think it is a fine thing to kill men, 
and make tens of thousands of boys like you 
orphans, and leave them without any fath- 
er, and make widows of the mothers, and 
burn cities, and blow up noble ships with 
hundreds of men on board ?’ 

‘No, it is not fine to do that, but then 
to be a great Admiral, that’s what I want. 
If I have to fight, I shall have to!’ 

‘But, Thomas, consider what a bloody, 
cruel business itis! Do you want to say 
when you die, that you have killed a hun- 
dred men whom you never spoke to, who 
never hurt you, who never did anything to 
injure you, and whom you ought to love? 
for you know we are told to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. Do you think that kil- 
ling people is a good trade ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 3 

‘Neither do I. I am glad to see you 
have so much courage and so much deci- 
sion. But you must not go. I shall not 
let you go to the head man-killer in any 
navy. By-and-by, the people who live af- 
ter us, will think us worse than tigers to 
spend so much money on armies and na- 
vies, only to kill each other, and seldom 
gain anything after all. The world is about 
the same to-day as it was hundreds of years 
ago, so far as the countries are concerned. 
England is England, France is France, 
Spain is Spain, and so of the others. The 
great difference is that these countries have 
butchered millions of people, and spent 


An Admiral 








thousands of millions of dollars to destroy 
their peace and happiness; and still these 
nations talk the same languages, and are 
about the same as before. 

‘You have a stout heart, Thomas! I 
know if you will only make up your mind 
to be a governor, or a statesman, or the best 
workman in the country, you may do it, 
with the same resolution you show that you 
will be an Admiral. Be a peace man, Tho- 
mas! Instead of going out to make war, 
and kill men, and make thousands wretch- 
ed and miserable, resolve that you will do 
something to make them wise, prosperous 
and happy. Go on with your business.— 
Work away, and by-and-by you may make 
your fortune. Along with your fortune, 
you may make a noble and honorable name 
in the world, and, instead of Admiral, we 
may hear of Governor or Senator Thomp- 
son, who shall be loved and not hated, 
wherever your name may be known. Look 
up and see what a lovely world we have, 
and be determined that you will not do 
anything to make it dark or dreary, but 
that you will do all you can to make it holy 
and happy. And then, if the people do 
not call you Admiral, they will call you 
blessed. Is not that the best ?” 

‘ But I have no money, sir.’ 

*O, never mind that, now. Make your- 
self a thorough master of your trade. Be 
diligent. Learn all youcan. Save your 
pennies, and you will find money in your 
pockets by-and-by. Be honest. Be de- 
termined to takea high place. Be a Chris- 
tian; and NEVER FEAR!’ 

Thomas did not go to be an Admiral.— 
What he is now must be told at another 
time. 

It is well that young people should think 
what they are to be, and try to excel in the 
thing they choose. But young reader, boy 
or girl, resolve to be something good and 
useful. To be a useless man or woman is 
to be a very bad thing in the world. Use- 
less people are great nuisances, if no worse. 
There are some boys and girls who grow 
up to be men and women, who seem to 
think the world was made for them to live 
in and enjoy, while every one else must 
wait upon them. Expect them to do any- 
thing! That would be a sad mistake !— 
So they live without enjoying the world, 
and die without having let the world enjoy 
any of their good works, and they are mis- 
sed only because they are not where they 
used to be. When Cardinal Gonsalvi was 
sick, he asked his doctors how long he 
could live if he did nothing? They told 
him six years. ‘And if I labor?’ said the 
Cardinal. ‘ Only three!’ replied the physi- 
cians. ‘ ThenI prefer to live three years 
in doing good, to living six years in idle- 
ness !’ was the Cardinal’s answer. How 
great is the difference between such a life 
and that of the Egyptian king, who, when 
told that he had only three years to live, 
said, ‘I will prove the oracle false! To 
gain his end he had his palace lighted all 
night, scarcely allowed himself any sleep, 
and by keeping up his entertainments and 
his dissipation night and day, he spent his 
whole time in revelry and luxurious feast- 
ing. This was what he called living six 
years inthree! Whose life was the wisest, 
and whose death do you think was the hap- 
piest ? , 

‘ What are you going to be ?” said I one 
day to a little girl of nine years old, as I 
was talking to her of things beautiful and 
happy in this world, and in another of 
which we are told, where there is light and 
joy forever. ‘Oh, I don’tknow. ButI 
hope I will be pretty!” What a strange 
answer for a little girl! But the reason. 
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was stranger still! What do the young 
readers thinkit was? They can scarcely 
guess right, if they guess twenty times.— 
Let us see how the whole answer will read: 
‘Oh, I don’t know. But I hope I will be 
pretty, so that the gentlemen will love me.’ 
Now, this child had been more or less in 
the habit of reading books which are the 
ruin of thousands of bright and innocent 
minds and hearts; and many a one, were 
they to tell the truth, would say the same. 
This little girl was a novel-reader. She 
had been allowed to read many novels and 
romances—books in which vanity and folly, 
and fashionable sins are held up as though 
they were virtues to be admired and prac- 
ticed. In these books she had learned 


that to be gay, and handsome, and what is | 


called beautiful is the way to win the love 
of others. She thought it must be a fine 
thing to have a circle of friends by whom 
she would be admired and loved, and to 
have the gentlemer all praising her ; while 
she no doubt thought she would be happy 
to hear every one say, *‘ How beautiful 
Helen is.’ 

‘ Why, Helen! 
your head? If you want to be loved, and 
truly loved, you must have a beauty ofa 
different kind. tis well enough to have 
a pretty face; but it is often a very dan- 
gerous thing to be pretty or beautiful.— 
Strive after moral beauty—the beauty of 
the heart and spirit. A beautiful person 
and an ugly and unlovely heart are not 
fitting companions. But if you are not 
beautiful—even if you are very plain in 
your person—the beauty of the spirit, the 
love, the sweetness, the piety, the gentle- 
ness, which make up a beautiful soul, will 
win you morc and better and truer admirers 
than a pretty face. Will you not ask God 
to make you as 'ovely as the Savior in your 
spirit and your mind ?” 

Helen saw no beauty in these things. 
Her only answer was that she wanted to 
‘be pretty.’ What a sad choice for a little 
girl! ‘The beauty of the face and of the 
person soon fades. Sickness and death 
change all our beauty into deformity and 
decay. But the mind and soul, dressed in 
a spiritual beauty like the holiness, and 
love, and purity of the angels, shall live 
forever. ‘The soul, robed in Christ’s right- 
ousness, filled with love and peace, and 
joy which is ‘ full of glory,’ has a far, far 
better loveliness than all the things that 
the world can give. Will not the young 
reader seek for such beauty as this? Then, 
it will not be hard to answer the question, 
Wuar wit you sE?—LN. Y. Recorder. 
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ORIGINAL. 

LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. IX. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


William Henry Harrison, ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was a native of 
Virginia, and was ason ofthe incorrupta- 
ble old patriot whose name is attached to 
the Declaration of Independence. He was 
born on the ninth of February, 1773, at 
Berkeley, on the James river, in Charles- 
city county. He was the third and youngest 
son, and on the death of his father he was 
placed under the guardianship of his inti- 
mate friend, Robert Morris, the great 
financier of the Revolution. He was edu- 
cated at Hampden Sidney College, and se- 
lected afterwards the study of medicine as 
aprofession. But before he had completed 
his course of studies, the barbarities of the 
Indians in their incursions upon our scat- 
tered settlements on the north-western 
frontiers, roused the indignation and patri- 
otism of young Harrison to such an extent 
that he resolved to give up his profession, 
andjointhe army. His guardian attempt- 
ed to dissuade him from this step, but his 
resolution had been deliberately taken, 
and on communicating it to General Wash- 
ington, ‘that great man beholding in the 
son of his friend the germs of future great- 
ness, cordially approved his patriotic de- 
termination.’ Harrison was soon promot- 
ed to the rank of Lieutenant, for his cou- 
rage and bravery during an enterprise of 
extreme peril, for which he received the 
warmest praise and commendation. He 
rapidly gained the entire confidence of his 
officers for his gallant bearing, and perfect 
fearlessness under dangers many and great. 
He received the commission of captain in 


1795, and in 1797, after the death of Gen- 
eral Wayne, Captain Harrison left the 
army, and received his first appointment 
as secretary and ‘ex-officio’ Lieutenant 
Governor of the North Western teritory. 
About this time he was married to the 
daughter of John Cleves Symmes, the 
founder of the Miami settlements, ‘* and 
she has been,’ says Hall, * the faithful com- 
panion of this distinguished patriot, during 
the various vicissitudes of his eventful life.’ 
In 1808 Mr. Harrison was appointed gover- 
nor of Indiana. In this situation he was 
invested with extraordinary civil power, 
as well as military authority, and the 
duties of his office were fulfilled in a man- 
ner which increased the respect and confi- 
dence in which he was already held. For 
thirteen years he retained this office, and 


| the people of the whole territory were al- 


most universally attached to him. In the 
year 1811, the Indians, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Governor Harrison to allay 
all difficulties, proceeded to open violence, 
and Captain Harrison’s well known mili- 


| tary talents were again called into action. 
What has put that into 


At this time the important victory of Tip- 
pecanoe was gained, and all the historians 
of this battle concurin rendering Governor 
Harrison the meed of praise, for his daring 
intrepidity and gallant conduct in this 
hard-fought action, and the most flattering 
encomiums were pronounced upon him by 
Congress. In the war of 1812, by the 
unanimous wishes of the western people, 
Governor Harrison was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the north western army. 
A glorious victory was gained soon after, 
and President Madison passed a high eulo- 
guim upon the merits of the commanding 
General, and the distinguished Langdon 
Cheves remarked on the floor of Congress, 
‘that the victory of Harrison was such as 
would have secured to a Roman general, 
in the best days of the Republic, the honors 
of a triumph.’ 

In 1828, General Harrison was appoint- 
eq minister plenipotentiary to the Republic 
of Columbia, he embarked immediately, 
but was recalled in 1829, when General 
Jackson succeeded to the Presidency.— 
Upon his return he retired to the cultiva- 
tion of his fine farm at North Bend, on the 
banks of the Ohio. Here he remained 
until December 4th, 1834, when he was 
unanimously nominated by the national 
convention of Whig delegates assembled at 
Harrisburg, as the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. He was elected by an over- 
whelming vote; receiving the suffrage of 
nineteen states, and a greater majority of 
electional votes than was ever before given 
to any President except Washington.— 
General Harrison was now sixty-eight 
years ofage, and his elevation to the Presi- 
dency diffused a general joy throughuot the 
nation. He was inaugerated on the fourth 
of March 1841, and entered upon the 
duties of his office with a hearty zeal, labor- 
ing incessantly from the earliest dawn un- 
til after midnight; he was unremitting in 
his labors until attacked with the disease 
which terminated his life on the 4th of 
April 1841. The last words he uttered 
were expressive of his devotion to the good 
of his country. ‘My last wish,’ said he, 
‘is that the true principles of the Govern- 
ment may be carried out! I ask nothing 
more.’ EstELLE. 








Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE DYING ONE. 
BY CONSTANCE. 

It was a summer sunset. The glorious 
monarch of day threw his rays into a lowly 
cottage, where lay one of earth’s choicest 
blossoms, just entering the valley of death. 
A sweet smile played round her mouth, 
and a look of quiet submission rested upon 
her countenance. The mother knelt by 
her side in agony of mind, watching the 
pale face of her darling child. Slowly her 
eyes opened, and she said, * Mother, put 
back the curtains, that I may look once 
more upon the earth, ere I leave it forever. 
Do not weep, mother. Oh! I am weary 
of life, so weary,’ and she closed her eyes 
dreamily. Suddenly she said, ‘ Pray, 
mother,’ and the mother knelt by the bed- 
side and poured out a fervent prayer for 
the soul that was leaving its earthly home. 
Before she ceased, the soul had winged its 
way to Paradise, to join with angels in 
singing praise around the throne of God— 





to bask in the warm sunlight of heaven— 
to tread the pearly streets of that glorious 
world. Peacefully, sweet one, didst thou 
close thine eyes, no more to awaken in this 
world. 
young life away, and who shall say that 
the victory was not thine? that the golden 
harp and crown were not given thee by thy 
Savior? that thou art not now rejoicing in 


his presence? Soft be thy slumbers, peace- | 
ful that long sleep which knows no waking | 


till the morning of the resurrection, and 


to enjoy an everlasting rest in his bosom, 
who washed thee in his blood. May our 
dying bed be soft as thine, and when we 
leave this world, 
‘ May we like thee depart in peace, 
To be forever blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
Where the weary are at rest.’ 
Bridgewater, Sep. 21, 1853. M. A. B. 


ORIGINAL. 


ARTHUR BROWN. 


Another of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion is gone! In a few short years 
this will be true of them all. But where 
will they have gone? To the grave, says 
one. Yes, tothe grave; but only their 
bodies will lie there, and they corruption, 
and of but little value. All that makes 
them capable of loving, or worthy to be 
loved, will have passed into another world. 
Shall it be a world of bliss, or one of wo? 
Young readers, you must answer. It is 
for you to decide. Many of you must de- 
cide soon, or death will do it for you. 

Arthur Brown had been a careful reader 
of this paper, from a mere child. He was 
a prompt and interested Sunday-school 
scholar. Was one (the 2nd) of five sons, 
in an interesting family of six children.— 
He lived and grew up almost to manhood, 
a youth of great amiability and promise. 
His hopes were high, but like many a 
flower that opens most brigatly in the 
morning, and ere the sun attains his meri- 
dian, withers and falls, he fell a victim to 
the unseen worm that lies, so often, coiled 
at the seat of life. His death was sudden, 
but not without hope. The evidence he 
left of a full preparation is not as clear as 
could have been desired, for during his last 
hours his reason seemed affected. He ap- 
peared like one overcome by long fatigue 
and loss of sleep, his mind wading through 
a dense media towards the region of light. 
Yet he had thought much previously ; and 
manifested such a degree of interest before 
his disease had, apparently, in the least 
alarmed him, that the various encourage- 
ments which appeared afterwards, and 
which: otherwise might have been very 
doubtful, are regarded as calculated to com- 
fort the greatly afflicted family from which 
he has been taken. If God would make 
this bereavement the instrument of the con- 
version of the sister and four brothers who 
are left to mourn, and sanctify the chastise- 
ment to the spiritual good and growth of 
the fond and afflicted parents, they each 
may hereafter be constrained to say, ‘It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.’ 

Arthur was 17 years old when he died. 
Henceforth his name, among the subscri- 
bers and readers of ‘The Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’ will be unknown, but long will it live 
in the memories of those who knew, and 
knew but to love him. J. E. M 

Hampden, Me., April, 1858. 
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ORIGINAL. 
HELEN TEMPLE, 
Or the little girl who was ashamed to be 
found praying. 

June, sunny, happy, laughing June had 
come, with its gardens of roses, and shady 
bowers, its cloudless skies and singing 
birds. It was also a quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing, and the bells of the neighboring 
churches were sweetly ringing their notes, 
calling to wearied man to gather about the 
sanctuary, and find ‘rest’ from the blessed 
words of Christ; and those of his chosen 
minister’s. 

Helen Temple had been sitting by her 
open window, reading her Bible, and learn- 
ing her Sabbath school lesson, when she 
thought of her forgotten morning prayer, 
and knelt down by the bedside to perform 
this neglected duty. Soon footsteps came 
along the hall, drawing nearer and nearer 
to her door, and she abruptly arose from 


Calmly didst thou breathe thy ' 


, so red and swollen. 





her knees, and sat down, ‘in breathlegg 
haste, upon the nearest chair. 

‘I know you have got through with 
your devotions, by this time,’ said he 
brother, ‘ come down and see My squirrels, 


| they have all lived, ahd look so cunnin 


this morning. But how your eyes do look 
What for pity’s sake 
do you want to cry so much for? What 
good does it do? Now confess that you 
were praying when I came up stairs— 


| were’nt you?’ 
then shalt thou come torth from the grave, | 


Poor Helen, she had but just taken the 
few first steps inthe Christian’s pathway 
and her bond to earth was stronger than 
that which connected her to holiness, go 
she evaded the answer one moment, and 
the next denied the accusation. 

‘I was watching the robin building its 
nest in the tulip-tree, Fred. I got some. 
thing into my eye a little while ago, ang 
that makes them both inflamed; but ag 
for going down to see your pets, I can’t, 
for it is time to dress for church.’ 

How much more need was there of ar. 
raying her soul, for the penetrating gaze of 
God! In addition to her weakness of 
principle, she told two wrong stories, just 
because she was ashamed of being found 
praying, ashamed to have it known that 
she was thanking her Father in heaven for 
all his good gifts, ashamed that she daily 
asked for guidance, and forgiveness, for a 
blessing and an approving conscience. 

Why is it that the young so often try to 
conceal the fact of their being devotionally 
engaged, from others? Who hesitates to 
acknowledge the reception of gifts from an 
earthly friend, and to have it known they 
feel grateful for the attention? Why then 
shrink from blessing the Giver of every 
good gift, and thanking him in the way he 
has appointed, for his love and care? 

Before I conclude this little story, which 
is strictly true, let me urge those who read 
it, to pray every morning before they go 
from their chambers, anc at night, ere they 
close their eyes to sleep. Thank the kind 
Being who has taken care of you in the 
hours of unconsciousness, when you could 
not take care of yourself, and ask him to 
keep you from all evil through the coming 
day; to make you a dutiful child, anda 
comfort to those about you; and at night, 
return your heart’s best thanks for guard- 
ing you when subject to accident and death, 
sickness and trouble, and giving you a 
pleasant home, and friends, and a couch 
neatly spread, where you may rest your 
weary limbs, and feel refreshed again when 
the morning dawns. In short, ‘ pray with- 
out ceasing,’ and for ‘everything give 
thanks.’ Cs Rude 

Pulpit Rock, Aug. 3rd, 1853. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


I once saw a preacher trying to teach the 
children that the soul would live after thy 
were all dead. They listened, but evident- 
ly did not understand it. He was too ab- 
stracted. Snatching his watch from his 
pocket, he said, ‘ James, what is this I hold 
in my hand?’ 

‘A watch, sir ;’ 
another. 

* Do you all see it?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ How do you know it is a watch?” 

*It ticks, sir.’ aa 

‘Very well, can any of you hearit tick: 
All listen now.’ Aftera pause— Yes, Sl, 
we hear it.” He then took off the case, 
and held the case in one hand, and the 
watch in the other. 

‘Now children, which is the watch? you 
see there are two which look like watches. 

‘The little one, in your right hand, si. 

‘Very well, again? now I will lay the 
case aside, put it away down there in my 
hat. Now let us see if you can hear the 
watch tick.’ 

‘Yes, sir, we hear it,’ exclaimed several 
voices.” 

* Well, the watch can tick, and g9, and 
keep time, you see, when the case 18 taken 
off and put in my hat. The watch gos 
just as well. So it is with you, my ° 
dren. Your body is nothing but the cases 
and the soul is inside. The case . 
body may be taken off and buried up 0. ‘ 
ground, and the soul will live and think, 
just as wellas the watch will go, 48 y= 
see when the case is taken off. 


‘a little clock,’ says 
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—_—_—— 
BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


Two painters were employed to fresco 
ihe walls of a magnificent cathedral ; both 
ood on a rude scaffolding constructed for 
the purpose, some forty feet from the floor. 
One of them was so intent upon his work 
that he became wholly absorbed, and in 
,dmiration stood off from the picture, gaz- 
ing at it with intense delight. Forgetting 
here he was, he moved backward slowly, 
gurveying critically the work of his pencil, 
yntil he had neared the very edge of the 
Jank upon which he stood. 

At this critical moment, his companion 
yumed suddenly, and, almost frozen with 
horror, beheld his imminent peril; another 
iastant and the enthusiast would be pre- 
cipitated upon the pavement beneath: if 
hespoke to him, it was certain death, if he 
held his peace death was equally sure.— 
Suddenly he regained his presence of mind, 
and seizing a wet brush flung it against 
the wall, spattering the beautiful picture 
with unsightly blotches of coloring. The 

ainter flew forward, and turned upon his 
friend with fierce imprecations, but startled 
at his ghastly face, he listened to the recital 
ofdanger, looked shudderingly over the 
dread space below, and with tears of grati- 
tude blessed the hand that saved him. 

So, said a preacher, we sometimes get 
absorbed looking upon the pictures of this 
world, and in contemplating them, step 
backward, unconscious of our peril, when 
the Almighty dashes out the beautiful 
images, and we spring forward to lament 
their destruction—into the outstretched 


arms of mercy, and are saved. 
(PN) oe a ET 


‘BE NOT WEARY,’ 


Not many years since, Providence 
wrought a little fatherless boy into the 
uighborhood where I live. He from the 
irst won my affections, and I considered 
himmore in the light of a brother than as 
astranger. I soon saw with pleasure that 
he was considerably attached to me; and 
ashe attended the Sunday school, and was 
for some time in my class, I ardently wish- 
ed to lead him to the Saviour. I convers- 
ed with him in private several times; but 
asit did not appear to produce any lasting 
impression on his mind, I became weary, 
and gave over. A few weeks since I walk- 
ed from the house of God incompany with 
him, andhis whole theme was redeeming 
love. When we were about to part, he 
adverted to the conversations I formerly 
had with him, and said he had felt a great 
deal, but wished to hideit from me. ‘The 
more I prayed,’ said he, the more I wanted 
to pray, and the more earnest I was; but 
atlength I thought that there were no 
others serious, and that I should be ridi- 
tiled; and the next time you met me you 
did not press me to seek the Lord, and I 
by degrees lostit all; but had you continu- 
ed to urge me, as you had done every time 
you saw me, I have not a doubt but that I 
should have obtained a hope then!’ 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


It has been well caid that ‘ perseverance 
wercomes difficulties,’ and what I am 
bout to relate to my little readers, I think 
vill illustrate this fact. Some years ago, 
there resided in our village alittle boy who 
vas taken from the workhouse, and appren- 
tied to a family, to remain until 21 years 
ofage. He had to work very hard indeed, 
¥as not allowed scarcely any playtime, and 
%e him whatever time you might, it was 
ilways work, work. He never complained, 
though he often looked very sad, for he had 
0 friend, save a father who was dissipated 
‘nd whom he seldom saw. But he had a 
seat thirst for knowledge, and would im- 
prove all his leisure moments in studying, 
‘nd during the little time he attended 
hool, he made great proficiency. When 
the term of his apprenticeship expired, ad- 
vanced as he was, he resolved to pursue a 
‘ourse of study which would qualify him 
ora physician. With this object in view, 

S entered a store as clerk, improving still 

leisure moments, and soon he attended 
‘Popular school. He made great profici- 
‘cy, and was afterwards engaged as 
‘eacher, with a very liberal salary. After 
‘while he studied with a distinguished 
ysiclan, and when at the end of his 


course, he received the title of M. D., he 
felt amply repaid for all his toil. He had 
won the confidence of all who knew him, 
and with their best wishes of his success, 
he departed to one of the middle States, 
where he is now settled and very prosper- 
ous in his profession. 

Now, my little readers, I had a two-fold 
object in relating to you the above. I 
have wished not only to interest, but to 
profit you, hoping that when you may per- 
chance become discouraged in performing 
anything which seems difficult, and insur- 
mountable, you may think of the little ap- 
prentice boy, and what he accomplished by 
perseverance. Viota GLENWOOD. 








Parental. 


A FAT MAN. 

‘ Bridget,’ said a lady in the city of 
Gotham, one morning, as she was recon- 
noitering her kitchen, what a quantity of 
soap grease you have got here. We can 
get plenty of soap for it, and we must ex- 
change it for some. Watch for the fat 
man, and when he comes along tell him I 
want to speak to him. 

‘Yes mum,’ said Bridget. 

All that morning Bridget, between each 
whisk of her dish-cloth, kept a bright look 
out of the kitchen window, and no moving 
creature escaped her watchful gaze. At 
last her industry seemed about to be re- 
warded, for down the street came a large 
and portly gentleman, flourishing a cane, 
and looking the very picture of good hu- 
mor. Sure there’s the fat man now,— 
thought Bridget; and when he was in 
front of the house, out she flew and inform- 
ed him that her mistress wished to speak 
to him. 

‘ Speak to me, my good girl?’ replied the 
old gentleman. 

‘ Yes, sir, wants to spake tu you, and says 
would you be good enough to walk in, sir.’ 

‘ This request, so direct, was not to be 
refused ; so ina state of wonderment, up 
the steps went the gentleman, and up the 
stairs went Bridget, and knocking at the 
mistress’ door, put her head in and ex- 
claimed—‘ Fat gentleman’s in the parlor, 
mum.’ So saying, she instantly withdrew 
to the lower regions. 

In the parlor, thought the lady, what 
can it mean? Bridget must have blunder- 
ed—but down to the parlor she went, and 
up rose our fat friend, with his blandest 
smile and most graceful bow. 

‘Your servant informed me, madam, 
that you would like to speak to me—at 
your service, madam.’ 

The mortified mistress saw the state of 
the case immediately, and a smile wreath- 
ed itself about her mouth in spite of her- 
self as she said—‘ Will you pardon the 
terrible blunder of a raw Irish girl, my 
dear sir. Itold her to call in the fat man 
to take away the soap grease, when she 
saw him, and she has made a mistake you 
see.’ 

The jolly fat man leaned back in his 
chair, and laughed such a hearty ha! ha! 
ha! as never comes from any of our lean 
gentry. 

‘No apologies needed, madam,’ said he. 
‘It is decidedly the best joke of the sea- 
son. Ha! ha! ha! so she took me for the 
soap grease man, did she? It will keep 
me laughing fora month. Such a good 
joke !’ and all up the street, and round the 
corner was heard the merry ha! ha! of the 
old gentleman, as he brought down his 
cane, every now and then, and exclaimed, 
* such a joke.’ 


Morality. 
ILLUMINATED SPOTS. 


In the history of most minds there are 
certain illuminated spots—records of felicit- 
ous moments which left an indelible im- 
pression upon the mind. 

There was a lad whose father was stern, 
inflexible, not to say harsh and unsympa- 
thizing. The lad never knew what it was 
to experience the natural expressions of pa- 
rental affection. He did not remember 
that his father had ever imprinted a kiss 
upon his cheek, or addressed him in a tone 
oftenderness. When he did well he was 
passed by unnoticed, and when he did ill 
he was rebuked with severity. It needs 
not to be said that he was unhappy, that 


























the development of his heart was checked, 
that his soul was in danger of Lecoming 
dwarfed and distorted. 

One day, some of his youthful compan- 
ions visited him, and in the excitement ot 
their society, he forgot to perform certain 
commands of his father, and accidentally 
broke a mirror of some value. As soon as 
his companions were gone, he was over- 
whelmned with grief. He knew from past 
experience that he would suffer his father’s 
darkest frown and severest reproaches and 
threatenings. 

His eyes were red with weeping as _ his 
father entered the room. 

‘What is the matter?’ said his father 
with a tone of interest and sympathy. The 
question and the tone so unexpected, caus- 
ed him to burst into tears. ‘ Father,’ said 
he, I forgot to do what you tuld me to, and 
I carelessly broke that mirror.’ 

‘ My poor boy, don’t feel so bad about 
it,’ said the father laying his hand gently 
on his son’s head. Those few words and 
that action, gave the father an influence 
over the son such as he never before pos- 
sessed, and gave a new life, as it were, to 
the son. From that hour his character 
began to take a new form. Throughout his 
whole life, he looked back with gratitude 
to the influence of that hour. It was the 
first illuminated spot in his existence. 

But there was another of greater impor- 
tance. He had lived till his twentieth 
year with few thoughts relating to his fu- 
ture destiny. Hisaffectionate and oblig- 
ing disposition had secured many friends, 
who were aiding him in the pursuit of his 
worldly plans. One summer evening, he 
was passing the village school house, and 
saw it lighted up. Curiosity led him to 
enter. A stranger had just risen to con- 
ducta religious service. The first impulse 
of young L. was to withdraw; but there 
was something in the tones of the stranger’s 
voice which induced him to stay. The 
sermon was solemn and pointed. It reach- 
ed the heart of young L. He entered the 
school house a careless sinner ; he left it 
an awakened, anxious sinner. Ere long 
he was a convicted sinner, and in course 
of a few weeks he became, in the judgment 
of charity, a converted sinner. Through- 
out eternity he will look back with thank- 
ful joy to that school house and that hour. 


7 Sabbath School. 














~ LITTLE SUSAN. 


‘ Please, ma’am, I am always thinking 
of that hymn.’ These words were addres- 
sed to me, with touching simplicity, by 
Susan F., alittle girl about eight years of 
age, who was a regular attendant, and 
most attentive pupil, in my class at the 
Sunday school of G. The hymn which I 
had requested my children to recite was 
that well-known one, 

‘There is beyond the sky,’ &c. 


Cheerfully did ten youthful voices unite, 
and Susan’s favorite hymn, with many 
others, were gently and well repeated. 

Being rather later than usual in my at- 
tendance at the school, a few Sundays after 
Susan had shown, by her earnest, heartful 
words, that she loved to meditate on 
spiritual things, I found on my arrival that 
my pupil, whose piety had so endeared her 
to me, had been removed into a higher 
class. Sorry as I was to have one so pro- 
mising taken from my care, I knew that 
her advancement was perfectly right and 
necessary ; her place, therefore, being sup- 
plied (alas! by one of whom I can give no 
such satisfactory account) I proceeded with 
the duties of the morning. 

In the course of the week, having occa- 
sion to visit her mother’s cottage, the poor 
woman begged that I would endeavor to 
comfort her little Susan, as, though usually 
patient and cheerful, she had been con- 
stantly in tears since her removal from my 
class on the previous Sunday. So much so, 
indeed, that she unintentionally disturbed 
the rest of the family at night, saying, when 
gently chidden for the indulgence of her 
grief by her kind parent, “‘Mother, I can- 
not help it.” Such was her affection for 
the teacher she had left! 

Susan listened attentively to my persua- 
sions, and drying her eyes, she promised 
to be as good and obedient in Miss L "8 
class as she had been in mine, and [ left her 
with the gift of a small but interesting 
book, hoping that it would assist in divert- 

















ing her thoughts from the subject of her 
first sorrow. 

She kept her promise and continued for 
many years a bright example to her com- 
panions in the Sunday School of G—. 
Her steady improvement and uniform 
good conduct gave satisfactory hope to her 
teachers that her early love for high and 
holy meditations did not cease, but rather 
increased with her ripening years, and that 
her affections being set on things above, her 
heart was surely there fixed where alone 
true joys are to be found. 

May this be the case with you, my dear 
yound friends, and, like Susan F—, May 
every one among you “grow in the grace 
and in the knowledge” and love ‘“‘of your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
—— 


CONDEMNED.” 


My attention was attracted, a short time 
since, by a person busily engaged in brand- 
ing the word “condemned” ona large lot of 
flour-barrels, set out in rows of about a 
hundred barrels each. On asking the gen- 
tleman, who is called “the flour-inspector,” 
what it meant, he informed me that this 
was a parcel of flour not fit for family use, 
all of which kind he was instructed to brand 
“condemned.” 

How forcibly, dear children, does this re- 
mind you of the situation of sinful persons; 
those who have no lot or part in Christ’s 
kingdom! 

What a melancholy spectacle would 
your Sabbath School present, were your 
superintendent required by a Divine com- 
mand to brand all the bad boys, and girls 
too, for we often find little girls as bad as 
boys, “condemned.” What would be their 
feelings, while undergoing the painful and 
disgraceful operation? 

Yet God says all who do not believe are 
“condemned already,” and you know his 
word is infallible. There is one way, and 
only one, dear children, by which this word 
“condemned” can be effaced from your guil- 
ty and polluted -hearts; and that is by the 
purifying and sin-atoning blood of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Then pray to 
him—that he will give you new hearts, so 
that you may love and serve him better in 
future, than you have done in time past. 

(S. S. Visitor. 








Natural fistorp. 
THE BUSHMAN AND THE LION. 


A Bushman was hurting with some com- 
panions, and observing a considerable 
number of vultures soaring in the air, he 
concluded that some animal had been ac- 
cidently killed, of which he might possibly 
obtain a share; he therefore left his com- 
panions and repaired to the spot, where he 
found a dead beast lying, off which he 
drove a number of these birds. On doing 
this, a lion, which he supposed had killed 
the dead beast and satisfied its hunger, 
came from behind a neighboring bush and 
growled at him. 

Petrified with fear, the Bushman stood 
perfectly still. The lion walked round 
him, so close as to brush him with his tail, 
uttering at the same time a loud growl; it 
went toa short distance and sat down, 
looking at the Bushman, who kept his eye 
upon it, and drew back a few paces; but 
when he drew back the lion advanced, he 
therefore stood quite stiJl till the lion re- 
tired alittle and lay down. The Bushman 
seized the opportunity, picked up a few 
straws of dried grass and began to try to 
strike a light; but as soon as the lion 
heard the tapping of the flint and steel, it 
rose again and walked around the Bush- 
man, brushing him as before; again the 
Bushman was still, and again the lion re- 
tired. The Bushman once more plied his 
flint and steel, and again the lion advanced 
from his retreat. At this moment the 
Bushman succeeded in obtaining a light, 
but such was his terror, that forgetting 
himself, he continued blowing it till it 
scorched his face. The lion made a stand 
when he saw the flame, and as this increas- 
ed when the burning grass was dropped 
into a dry bush, the lion fled. The Bush- 
man, who had been thus detained from 
noon to sunset, lost no time, when the lion 
was sufficiently far gone, in making his re- 
treat; he said he never run so fast before, 
and when he reached his companions he 
was pale and sick with fright. 

{ Forrester’s Mag. 
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Editorial. 


THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 3. 


It was a chilly evening when Frank, one of 
the young friends with whom I had been stay- 
ing, took me to the Ferry to cross to the eastern 
side of the Connecticut, where another friend 
resided whom I wished to visit. The north 
wind blew cold, and clouds covered the sky, 
so that waiting on the bank of the river was 
not particularly agreeable. But wait we must, 
asthe boat was at the opposite shore, and 
though Frank called, ‘ Over! over! over! 
again and again, in the loudest manner, there 
it seemed likely to remain. The ‘over! over! 
over!’ was repeated at intervals, and the ech- 
oes came back clear and distinct from the other 
side, but nothing else. Nobody came near the 
boat, and it rode in indolent leisure on the 
waves, as perfectly at ease as if no impatient 
passengers demanded its services. The twi- 
light was just deepening into darkness—the 
waters swept by us with a sullen sound, and 
we became more and more desirous of moving 
onward. Frank and I beguiled the time with 
such conversation as we could, but the half- 
hour we waited, was a very long and uncom- 
fortable one, in spite of it. At last, a form de- 
scending to the river-side became visible, and 
in the gatheriug shadows, the boat could be 
seen tomove. Inavery short time we were in 
in it, rapidly crossing the durk water. It was a 
‘Swing Ferry,’ but I did not understand the 
arrangement of boats and ropes, by which we 
were propelled. I was right glad to get over 
in any way, and to enter the hospitable dwel- 
ling of my friend. [ soon became warm, and 
felt myself perfectly at home. Indeed I was 
far from being a stranger in that house, for I 
had passed many pleasant hours there and 
knew all its inmates well. There was but one 
child in the family—little Emma, whom I had 
loved long, and who, I flattered myself, had 
also regarded me as a good friend. She had, 
when I arrived, just returned from taking tea 
with a lady of her acquaintance, and had many 
things to show me which the kind lady had 
givenher. I dare say my little girl readers 
would like to have a list of these presents, but 
my memory is poor, and I can only remember 
a little box, and some very beautiful paper- 
dolls, dressed in every variety of costume.— 
Little Emma is very fond of seeing her friends, 
and would be glad to show you all her play- 
things. One of the most valued of these is a 
crying-baby, which Emma regards as very 
beautiful, and I sunk several degrees in her es- 
timation, by not admiring it so profoundly as 
she thought I ought to do. Its red face and 
bare head were very much like those of a live 
baby, I must confess, and when punched in the 
proper place, it gave forth sounds almost as 
distressing as a real infant. I have no doubt 
if it belonged to me, and I had tended it and 
taken as good care of it as Emma had, I should 
think it beautiful. Emma has pretty books 
also, which she likes to read, and she takes the 
Youth’s Companion, which she thinks a very 
interesting and pleasing paper. I believe all 
my young friends think so, and I always rejoice 
to see its familiar face on the table, when I 
enter the house of a friend who has children. 
Such a paper would have been a treasure to 
to me when I was young, but then few books 
or papers were published for children, and those 
did not reach me. There were no Sunday 
School libraries, and I remember reading “The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” (the only Sun- 
day book I owned) over and over again with 
great delight. I sometimes think when I see 
the children in a Sunday School, to whom beau- 
tiful books are brought, complaining that there 
is nothing they have not read before, and look- 
ing dissatisfied and unamiable, that they would 
better appreciate their privileges had they 
known the privations we formerly endured. 
Many a book is wortha second perusal, and I 
remember hearing a friend say once, he did not 
wish to read a book at all, which was not worth 
reading twice. 

The weather was most charming during the 
week I spent on the eastern banks of the Con- 
necticut. The air was soft, the early spring- 
flowers began to show themselves in the gar- 
dens, and the birds were singing their sweetest 
songs on bush and tree. I had one delightful 
ride, and felt as I often have done before, how 











beautiful is every portion of the Connecticut 
valley. The same general features mark it in 
all parts, and wherever you rise to an elevated 
position, you are sure to see spread out before 
you a lovely panorama of green meadows and 
smiling villages, and in the distance the wavy 
outline of sheltering hills. Well has it been 
called “the garden of New England,” and to 
the dwellers in it, it isthe garden of the world. 
Other lands can boast of brighter skies, more 
brilliant flowers and softer breezes, but they 
could never be so dear to us as the green home 
of our childhood. 

The week had not many striking events to 
mark it; but it was none the less a happy one. 
Quiet talks with old friends over the past and 
present, furnish one of the most satisfactory 
modes of enjoyment while on a visit, and such 
tranquil hours rise up afterwards in pleasant 
sweet remembrance. My thoughts often revert 
to that peaceful home and my best wishes at- 
tend the friends, young and old, who dwell be- 
neath that roof. A short ride in the cars 
brought me to Hartford, and to the dwelling 
of still another friend, but I must postpone 
speaking of that city and those friends till an- 
other opportunity. 0. P. Q 


— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Boylston, Mass., Feb. 16, 1853. 


To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
Sir.—Finding it impossible to obtain the wil- 
ling consent of my little children to dismiss 
the weekly visits of the Companion for one 
year, and supposing that its Editor will ask for 
no greater encouragement, than to learn with 
what interest its young readers greet its week- 
ly visits, and that its pages are read and re- 
read with delight, and hoping that it may ex- 
ert a salutary and moral influence, to the ex- 
clusion of pernicious trash, [ wish you to con- 
tinue to send it as heretofore. 

J.C. Loverr. 


Lairdsville, Onedia Co. N. Y., Sept. 19, 1853. 
A. Willis, dear sir—As her Companion 
stopped coming, my daughter remarked, ‘ Pa, I 
had rather go without my breakfast.’ I regard 
the Companion as the best fireside paper that 
lever saw. My little daughters receive pa- 
pers from Rochester, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, but all of them do not feed their minds 
like the Companion. My ambition is to pro- 
cure for you 100 subscribers, and | shall make 
the trial. Yours, &c., Wwo.S. Hartcu. 








Variety. 





HOW TO MAKE A GOOD STUDENT. 

Many years siuce, when the late Lieutenant 
Governor Phillips, of Andover, Mass., was a 
student of Harvard College, owing to some 
boyish freak, he left the University and went 
home. His father was avery grave man, of 
sound mind and few words. He inquired into 
the business, but deferred expressing any opin- 
ion until the next day. At breakfast, he said, 
speaking to his wife, ‘My dear, have you any 
cloth in the house suitable to make Sam a 
frock and trowsers ?” 

She replied, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well,’ said the old gentleman, follow me, 
my son.’ 

Samuel kept pace with his father, as he lei- 
surely walked near the common, and at length 
ventured to ask, 

‘What are you going to do with me, father ?” 

‘Tam going to bind you an apprentice to 
that blacksmith, replied Mr. Phillips. ‘Take 
your choice ; return to college, or you must 
work.’ 

‘I had rather return,’ said the son. 

He did return, confessed his fault, was a 
good scholar, and became an excellent and 
useful citizen. Ifall parents were like Mr. 
Phillips, the students at our colleges would 
prove better students, or the nation would have 
a more plentiful supply of blacksmiths. 
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EARLY PIETY. 

It is storied of Hannibal that when he could 
have taken Rome, he would not; and when he 
would have taken it he could not. And is not 
this the case with many? When they may 
find Christ, they will not seek him; and when 
they would seek Christ they cannot find him. 
When they may have mercy, they do not prize 
it ; and when they would have mercy they can- 
not obtain it. He that in his youth reckons it 
too early to be converted, shall in old age find 
it too late to be saved.—[Matthew Mead. 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

An incident of the most affecting and heart- 
rending character occurred at the inquest of 
the desolate and ill-starred stranger, Mary Cot- 
ter, who died of yellow fever, as one of the 
gentlemen of the jury informed us, from sheer 
and absolute neglect. There was the corpse 
of the mother, pale and attenuated, but still 
beautiful in death—a child but three months 
old was evidently seeking for her ‘ milkless 
breast ;? the poor father lay dying at the foot 

















of the corpse—and yet, that smile which is 
known but to infancy, and the angels, was 
beaming on the baby’s face! Suddenly it turn- 
ed, and with all the earnestness of mature 
years, fixed a long and stea ly gaze on a gen- 
tleman named Tyrell. Mr. Tyrell was deeply 
affected; he took up the infint and pressed it 
to his heart, and, with the consent of the dying 
father, has adopted the child as his own. May 
he who feeds the raveus of the valiey, and who 
has said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,’ bless aud reward him for this charitable 
deed. 
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CUT A DIDO. 


It is told in history that Dido, a Queen of 
Tyre, about eight hundred and seventy years 
before Christ, tled from that place on the mur- 
der of her husband, and with a colony settled 
upon the northern coast of Africa, where she 
built Carthage. Being in want of Jand, she 
bargained with the natives for as much as she 
could surround with a bull’s hide. Having 
made the agreement, she cut a bull’s hide into 
fine strings, aad, tying them together, claimed 
as much land as she could surround with the 
long line she had thus made. The natives al- 
lowed the cunning queen to have her way; 
but when anybody played off a sharp trick, 
they said he had ‘ cut a Dido,’ and the phrase 
has come down to our day. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG. 


A young man has lately been convicted in 
Virgina of robbing the tnuil, and has been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary. There is an affect- 
ing and melancholy incident connected with 
this young man’s criminal history, which goes 
to exhibit the strength of parental affection.— 
When the father heard that his son had been 
arrested on the charge of robbing the mail, he 
exclaimed :— Have my grey hairs been brought 
to see this?’ and then fell. He was taken to 
his bed, and died in a few days of a broken 
heart. Ifthe young would not bring the grey 
hairs of their paren‘s to the grave in sorrow, 
let them avoid the first enticements to sin. 
once in the downward path, they know not 
where they will stop. 
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MEMORIAL OF AFFECTION. 


The late Bishop Heber, in the narrative of 
his journey through the upper province of his 
diocese, relates, that one of the boatmen every 
day set apart a certain portion of his rice, and 
bestowed it on the birds, saying, ‘It is not I, 
but my child that feeds you.’ He had lost an 
only son some years before ; and the boy hav- 
ing been in the custom of feeding the birds in 
this way, the parent never omitted doing so at 
sunset. 
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WEBSTER AND THE BIBLE. 


Some one speaking in the hearing of the 
late Daniel Webster of the sublime poetry of 
the Old Testament, the latter seriously re- 
marked, ‘ Ah, my friend, the poetry of Isaiah 
and Job and Habakuk is beautifnl indeed; but 
when you have lived, as 1 have, sixty-nine 
years, you will give more for the 14th or 17th 
chapter of John’s Gospel, or for one of the 
Epistles, than for all the poetry of the Bible.’ 


SCRAPS. 


JewELs Breyonp Price.—Kind words: are 
the brightest flowers of earth’s existence ; they 
make a very paradise of the humblest home 
that the world can show. Use them, and es- 
pecially round the fireside circle. They are 
jewels beyond price, and more precious to heal 
the wounded heart, and make the weighed 
down spirit glad, than all the other blessings 
the world can give. 








Prayer.—Temporal affairs are best expe- 
dited when they are made the subject of secret 
prayer. Generally speaking, he who prays 
fervently in his closet, will speed well at the 
plough, in his shop, or in whatsoever he may 
turn his hand unto. 

God looks down upon those with an eye of 
favor who sincerely look up to him with an 
eye of faith. 


Christ, 8s our way to heaven, is to be waited 
on; and heaven, as our rest in Christ, is to be 
waited for. 


A Lawyer, on his death bed, willed his 
whole property to the lunatic asylum, saying 
that he desired it should go to the same class of 
persons he took it from. 


‘If our Maker thought it wrong for Adam to 
live single when there was nota woman on the 
earth, how criminally guilty are old bachelors, 
with the world full of pretty girls !—| Herald. 


A traveller, narrating the wonders of foreign 
arts, declared he had seen a cane a mile long. 
he company looked incredulous, and it was 
quite evident that they were not prepared to 
receive it, even if it should have been a sugar- 
cane. ‘Pray, what kind of a cane was it?’ 
asked one, sneeringly. ‘It was a hurricane,’ 
replied the traveller. 


The ‘ Down East Debating Society,’ having 
dismissed the question, ‘ Where does fire go to 
when it goes out ?’ have gota new and more 
exciting one up: ‘ When a house is on fire, 
does it burn up, or does it burn down ?” 





Ww ee 
EALTH.—Our possessions are whol 
performances. He owns nothing to who 
world owes nothing.—[Egeria. , 
Example is more forcible than precept, 
people look at me six days in the week 
what I mean on the seventh.—[ Cecil. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


*T was evening, and I wandered forth, 
Beneath the glorious sky ; 

The stars shone forth most brilliantly, 
Like lamps hung out on high. 


I strayed beside a silent stream, 
Thinking of days gone by, 

When sadly fell upon my ear 
A low and piteous cry. 


I looked, and lo! upon a cliff, 
A child sat weeping there— 
Restiag his head upon his hands, 
The picture of despair. 


I spoke and asked him why he wept? 
‘Oh! stranger did you know, 

But half my grief, I know your heart 
With pity would o’erflow. 


I om a stranger in the world, 
My parents both are gone, 

Ihave no friends to pity me, 
I’m wretched and forlorn. 


And here upon this lonely cliff, 
I come and nightly raise 

Ny prayer to Him who dwells on high, 
And whose are ‘all our ways’ 


{ know He’s promised that he’l! be, 
A Father unto me, 

For so dear mother used to say, 
When she rocked me on her knee. 


I feel that they are happy now, 
Above the bright blue sky ; 

And oh! I hope that I one day 
Shall meet them both on high.’ 


My heart was moved to hear him tell 
His simple tale of grief 

And bade him still look unto Him 
Who could impart relief. 


And often as I wandered there, 
Beneath the evening sky, 

Isaw him sitting on the cliff, 
Raising his piteous cry. 


ORIGINAL. 


A PRAYER FOR ABSENT ONES. 


Keep them, Our Father! evermore, 
Within thy sheltering arms! 
Thine image to their souls restore! 
Keep them from all alarms, 
Erom sin, and every deadly foe! 
Be with them wheresoe’er they go 


Keep them, oh! keep them, near to Thee, 
Our Savior, meek and mild ! 

May each, unto Thy bosom flee, 
And like ‘a little child’ 

Bow down to hear the living word, 

And ever practice what is heard ! 


Keep them, oh! keep them, Spirit pure! 
Shed light upon their way, 
Keep them, that Faith may firm endure, 
Till dawns the perfect day, 
Then all adoring, may they stand, 
Within the bright and better land! 
A. D. W. 





SEE 
THE LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Holy Father! hear my prayer, 

Make me now thy special care ; 

By thy sov’reign grace divine, 

May | ever more be thine. 

Where the living waters flow 

Where the greenest pastures grow ;— 

Where the ‘ little fluck’ doth feed, 

Tenderly wy footsteps lead. 

When with grief or pain opprest, 

May I on thy bosom rest ; 

Kindly wipe my tears away, 

Be my refuge, solace, stay. 

Holy Spirit! Thee I seek, 

Guide and teach, and keep me meek; 

God alone can make me wise, 

Fit, oh fit me for the skies. 

There at last may I be found, 

With the priceless chaplet crown’d; 

Saved from death, from sin set free 

Thine through all eternity. 

[Columbia Banner. 
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